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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The New Realism; Co-operative Studies in Philosophy. By Edwin 
B. Holt, Walter T. Marvin, William Pepperrell Montague, Ralph 
Barton Perry, Walter B. Pitkin, and Edward Gleason Spaulding. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, 1912. 

Professor Perry opens his contribution to this co-operative volume 
with a quotation from William James, running as follows : " Strangest 
of all, natural realism, so long decently buried, raises its head above the 
turf and finds glad hands outstretched from the most unlikely quarters 
to help it to its feet again." The sentence was written eight years ago. 
This volume is evidence that natural realism has, in the intervening 
years, gained an ability to walk alone as well as to stand erect. Twenty 
years ago some type of idealism was in practically undisputed possession 
of at least the academic and professional field — the chairs of philosophy 
in the colleges — in England and this country. For the time spiritualistic 
idealisms, derived directly or indirectly from the Kantian and post- 
Kantian movement in Germany, eclipsed the empirical idealisms of the 
Berkeleyan strain dominant in the prior generation of Mill and Bain 
and their followers. But at most philosophical quarrels were confined 
within the divisions of the idealistic camp. The voices raised in realistic 
protest were dismissed a3 belated utterances of those living intellectually 
in the days of darkness that preceded Berkeley and Kant. 

Pragmatism issued the first effective challenge to the idealistic regime. 
Whatever may be said of its own career and probable fate, the noise that 
it made in the philosophic world is evidence that the times were ripe for 
a change. In both this country and England realists took the field in 
large numbers, joining hands with the pragmatists so far as the latter 
were anti-idealistic, while attacking them as still fundamentally infected 
with the subjective taint of idealism. 

The genesis of the present volume, in its co-operative aspect at least, 
was in a brief joint contribution to one of the American philosophical 
journals in 1910, entitled "The Programme and First Platform of Six 
Realists " — the same six that have written the present volume. Two of 
the contributors are from Harvard, two from Columbia, one from Prince- 
ton, one from Rutgers. The book is opened by a general unsigned essay 
(which the non-professional reader will probably find the most interesting 
in the volume), giving the general setting and bearing of the realistic 
revival. Professor Marvin follows with an account of "The Emancipa- 
tion of Metaphysics from Epistemology " ; then comes Professor Perry 
with "A Realistic Theory of Independence"; then Professor Spaulding 
with "A Defense of Analysis," Professor Montague with "A Realistic 
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Theory of Truth and Error," Professor Holt on " The Place of Illusory 
Experience in a Realistic World," and, finally, Professor Pitkin on " Some 
Realistic Implications of Biology." An appendix sets forth briefly and 
with candor some of the points upon which the six realists are not en- 
tirely agreed among themselves. 

While it seems probable that the divergences among the various writers, 
especially as to the nature of consciousness, will become more and more 
pronounced in the future growth of the school, it must be admitted that 
the book as a whole is a compact and coherent presentation of a single 
philosophic point of view. The subjects of the essays differ sufficiently, 
so that there is but little repetition; and each reinforces the effort of the 
others. The net result is an impressive solidity, which augurs well for 
the experiment of co-operation in philosophic undertakings. The need 
of condensation has given the essays definiteness, even terseness, of form; 
while the unusual clearness of the style — considering the technical nature 
of its subject-matter — suggests that the essayists have, through mutual 
consultations, profited by that critical reaction of other minds which, 
under the ordinary conditions of philosophic writing, comes too late to 
be of use. As to the substance of the volume, the fact that even six 
vigorous and independent minds find themselves so genuinely — with so 
little evidence of forced agreement — in accord upon the essentials of a 
new philosophic position is a symptom of the first order of importance 
of the intellectual temper of the day. 

Alexander Bain remarked of a " New Realism " of his day that it was 
the " old realism with Berkeley gagged." Not even the most devoted ad- 
herent of idealism will venture this criticism of the present work. Its 
marked feature is its denial of the dualism of the older realistic theories, 
its assertion that we know real things directly and not through their 
mental representatives; and its dependence upon the results of recent 
science, especially of mathematical analysis, or the new logic of mathe- 
matics. The ultimate destiny of the movement is bound up with success 
or failure as regards these two points. To make good as respects the first 
the new realism must develop a positive and constructive account of 
conscious life— the point as to which (as already noted) the writers differ 
most among themselves. Professor Perry seems to have hit upon the most 
likely method of procedure when he holds that when real objects enter 
consciousness they enter into new biological and social relations which 
confer new traits upon them, leaving, however, their strictly physical traits 
intact, independent of consciousness because deducible from independent 
physical considerations. 

The other critical point, certainly crucial and possibly vulnerable, is 
the acceptance of the doctrine that logical and mathematical entities and 
relations are logically prior to all concrete existences, whether physical 
or mental. To many persons this doctrine will seem to prove too much. 
If real things are as independent one of another as are mathematical 
points from one another, it does not require much acumen to conclude 
that they are independent of mind. But such intellectual atomism will 
seem to many to be a reductio ad absurdum of the whole " independence '' 
theory. 

On the other hand, the frank recognition of the absolutely real nature 
of the universals of logic and mathematics (the writers do not hesitate 
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to call this phase of their doctrine " Platonic Realism ") — will provoke 
a. retort from idealists that the New Realism is only an inverted idealism. 
To base the structure of the physical and psychological world upon purely 
ideal entities of number, space, and time, divorced from concrete physical 
and mental existences, is assuredly a New Realism, but a realism strange- 
ly like Platonic Idealism shorn of its poetry and its ethical bias. 



Post-Liminium— Lionel Johnson. New York: Mitchell Kennerley, 
1912. 

Lionel Johnson belonged to a coterie of self-conscious and meticulous 
artists. Like Mrs. Meynell, Louise Imogen Guiney, Francis Thompson, 
John Davidson, and Michael Field, he worked slowly and finished elab- 
orately. In turning the three hundred pages, which in this volume con- 
tain forty-four essays, one wonders if the fastidious author would ever 
have given them publicity and the sanction of his name. They are not 
essays to be ashamed of. Lionel Johnson could never have written any- 
thing false or futile. But they are the casual output of a hard-worked 
writer, reviewing, criticizing, giving estimates swiftly made on unrelated 
topics. To be sure, an estimate from Lionel Johnson is one from an 
opulent and discerning mind, but, when all is said and done, the book 
is made up of shreds and patches. The notes on his master, Pater, di- 
vided into four separate essays — "Mr. Pater on Plato," "Mr. Pater's 
Humor," "Mr. Pater and His Public," "The Work of Mr. Pater"— form 
the best and most complete study in the book — a book ranging from St. 
Francis, Blake, and Coventry Patmore to Parnell, Stevenson, and Burke. 

Essays, however swiftly turned out, must retain the temperamental 
color of their author's mind, and many passages in these short pieces 
bespeak the rare quality of their writer; as when he says of Pater's 
Platonic Studies: "They are perfect expressions of the Academic spirit; 
that leisurely travel of the mind among great things"; or of Lucretius 
that he is the " Michael Angelo of verse, a Titanic workman, compelling 
language to obey his sovereign will and fall into majestic cadence, thun- 
derous oceanic"; or of St. Francis: "The wind of the Spirit blowing 
where it listeth made Francis saint ; the Fire of the Spirit chose to flame 
in his heart; Seraphic Love elected to inhabit there; 'this sort cometh 
not ' but by the gift and grace of immediate genius, uncalculating, sim- 
ple, and intuitive; it cannot come of planning, of studying and pondering, 
of wishes father to the thought." Or again: "No man can serve two 
masters: you cannot be Fielding's friend and also accept the colossal 
ineptitudes of our most popular novelists, witless, humorless, most brazen." 

The essays are worth putting on the shelf with the permanent oc- 
cupants, if for no other reason for their wide swath of allusion and their 
rarely felicitous turn of expression. 



J. M. Synge ; A Critical Study. By P. P. Howe. New York : Mitchell 
Kennerley, 1912. 

There are publishers' advisers who remember well when about six or seven 
years ago the first neat manuscripts of Synge's Plays went the round of 



